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Singraphy. 


LILI I 


When the pressure of study, or the dearth of communications, compel us 
to substitute selected articles, in the place of original essays, it is, and 
will be, our object to collect such pieces as from their scarcity, may 
bear the stamp of novelty, and from their nature, the charm of inter 
est. Of such a cast is the Biography we are about to present: and 
which we have been at some pains to condense fyom Raymond’s Life of 
Dermopy, in two volumes: a work which is little known in this coun. 
try, but which, when it is read, will be read with avidity. 

Some critics have pronounced Dermody the superior of Savage, and the al- 
most equal of Chatterton. Ifhis productions are correctly dated, he stands, 
in our humble opinion, to Chatterton, as Chatterton did to Savage. His 
earlier effusions, however, convey images as striking, and expressions as 
melodious, as his later. Histalentsseem at once to have attained a pitch, 
beyond which they could not soar. A modern writer has remarked, that 
whether we take fiight from the plain, or frorn the mounhtain’s top, we 
may not pass a certain boundary. Neither did the judgment of Der- 
Mopy increase with his years. The same vein of folly runs thro’ all his 
actions. We are willing to believe his faculties impaired by habitual ins 
temperance: but his writings disprove, what his conduct would estab. 
lish. In short, we cannot trace his eccentricities. They led him into 
errors for which none but a madman could be excused: errors, which 
made his life wretched, and brought him to a miserable end.—Zd. Pas. 
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THOMAS DERMODY 
was born on the 17th of January, 1775. His father; who taught 
a classical school at Ennis, county of Clare, to conquer some un- 
accountable melancholy of mind, contracted habits of intemper- 
ance, which involved him in many distresses. Yet, notwithstands 
ing this fatal propensity, he made the improvement of his son a 
darling object, and his success was such, that so carly as his ninth 
year, Thomas became his father’s assistant in teaching the Latin 
and Greek languages. But the contagion of bad example had 
already tainted him, and incredible as it may appear, even at that 
early age, great as was his proficiency in classical learning, he 
was still farther advanced in the vice of drunkenness ! 

About this period (1785) he lost a younger brother, to whom 
he was tenderly attached. This event forms the subject of a 
Monody, which Mr Raymond has preserved: and after it, the 
young poet resolved to quit his home. The intention was with- 
held from his youthful associates, and even from his father. Ac- 
cordingly, without the privity of any one, about the close of his 
tenth year, with two shillings in his pocket, and a single change 
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of linen, he set out for Dublin, a distance from the place of his 
nativity, of one hundred and forty miles. He carried a volume 
of Tom Jones along with him, and by that we are told he was de- 
termined on the expedition. Thus equipped, we find young 
Dermopy setting out for the metropolis. He had painted its 
pleasures in alli the voluptuous tints of a warm and juvenile im- 
agination. He was fully persuaded that it was the emporium of 
felicity, where the union of virtue, satisfaction, and useful em- 
ployment, was to be found. With his senses wrapt in this de- 
lightful reverie, he strayed many miles before he perceived that 
he had lost his way. Considering this, however, as a favourable 
interposition of fortune, after a short pause he broke off boldly — 
towards the road; and, casting a last look on his native village, 
which now seemed sinking beyond the neighboring trees, he shed 
a tear of affectionate regret. But the tear was soon chased away 
by a smile of fervid expectation. Lost in the pleasures of antici- 
pation, he soon beguiled a great extent of ground, for desire gave 
new vigour to his exertions. At length he recollected the ne- 
cessity of searching fora lodging: but no token of a resting place 
could he discover, except the languid glimmer of a solitary cot- 
tage, standing in a dark, and gloomy avenue. Tothis he turned 
with the utmost speed. 

When he entered the wretched hut he discovered a corpse in 
the middle of the floor, stretched on a few unshaped boards which 
were intended foracoffin. At its foot, sat five weeping children; 
over its head hung an emaciated female, in silent grief. DrEr- 
Mopy stoodin amazement: and turned to retire from a scene so 
distressing and so mysterious, when the woman, lifting up an eye 
of heaviness, and the meekest resignation, beckoned him to a seat 
near the hearth, where some expiring embers cast a melancholy 
gleam. She then again sunk into her former state, and uttered 
several incoherent speeches, which he could not distinctly hear. 
He learnt that she was grandmother to the little mourners: and 
it was her daughter, thathe saw. She Aad seen happy days, tho’ 
now in misery and want. Deeply affected, Drenmopy washed 
the tear from his eye, took one of his shillings (half of his world- 
ly store) from his pocket, and with a sigh of sympathy, gave it 
to the woman and departed. He walked a few yards from the 
door, and returned with the excuse of having left his cane. He 
returned, to gratify the finest feelings of humanity—-to press his 
dast shilling into the hand of the aged, and unfortunate female. 
Once more proceeding on his journey, he came to the ruins of an 
old manastery, within whose broken, andcrumbling walls, he de« 
termined to await the dawn of day. The romantic scenery of 
this retreat called forth the muse of Denmopy, who has celebrate 
ed it in some highly finished Stanzas, which at some future time, 
we may present to our readers. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BURKE'S FIRSF VIEW OF LONDON. 


——_ 


The following Letter is copied from a London Magazine for September, 
1805. It was addressed by the distinguished writer to an Irish schoole 
mate by the name of Smiru. 


My dear Michael, 

Mr. Balf was so very kind as to deliver me your friendly epis- 
tle about halfan hour ago. I read it over, blest the first inventor 
of letters, and as I have plenty of ink, pens, and paper, and as this 
is one of my holidays, I intend to dedicate it to friendship. Bal- 
zac having once escaped from a company where he found it ne- 
cessary to weigh every word that he uttered, chanced to meet a 
friend: “Come,” said he to him, “let us retire to some place 
where we can converse freely together, and commit as many 
solecisms as we please.” I need not tell you the application. 
Yow’il expect some short account of my journey to this great 
city. To tell you the truth, I made very few remarks as I roll- 
ed along, for my mind was occupied with many thoughts, and 
my eyes often filled with tears, wher I reflected on all the dear 
friends I left behind: Yet the prospects could not fail to attract 
the attention of the most indifferent: country seats sprinkled 
round on every side, some in the modern style, others in the 
style of old De Coverly Hall, all smiling on the neat, but humble 


cottage ; every village as gay and compact as a bee-hive, re-. 


sounding with the busy hum of industry, and inns like palaces. 
What a contrast between our poor country, where you’ll scarce 
find a cottage ornamented with a chimney! But what pleased 
me most of all, was the progress of agriculture, my favourite 
study, and my favourite pursuit, if Providence had blessed me 
with a few paternal acres. <A description of London and its nae 
tives would filla volume. The buildings are very fine: zt may be 
called the sink of vice: but her hospitals and charitable institutions, 
whose turrets fierce the skies, like so many electrical conductors, 
avert the very wrath of heaven. The inhabitants may be divide 
ed into two classes, the undoers and the undone; generally so, £ 
say, for I am persuaded there are many men of honesty, and 
women of virtue, in every street. An Englishman is cold and 
distant at first; he is very cautious even in forming an acquain- 
tance; he must know you well, before he enters into friendship 
with you; but if he does, he is not the first to dissolve that sa- 
cred band: in short, a real Englishman is one that performs 
more than he promises: in company he is rather silent, extremes 
ly prudent in his expressions, even in politics, his favourite topic. 
The womemare not quite so reserved ; they consult their glasses 
to the greatest advantage, and as nature is very liberal in her gifts 
to their persons, and even mind, it is not easy for a young man 
to escape their glances, or to shut his ears to their softly flowing 
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accents. As to the state of learning in this city, you know I have 
not been long enough in it to form a proper judgment of that 
subject. I do not think, however, there is as much respect paid 
to a man of letters on this side the waterasyouimagine. Idon’t 
find that genius, the “rath primrose, which forsaken dies,” is 
patronised by any of the nobiity ; so that writers of the first tal- 
ents, are left tothe capricious patronage of the public. Notwith- 
standing this discouragement, literature is cultivated in a high 
degree. Poctry raises her enchanting voice to heaven. Histo- 
ry arrests the wing of time in his way to the gulph of oblivion. 
Philosophy, the queen of arts, and the daughter of heaven, is dai- 
ly extending her intellectualempire. Fancy sports on airy wing, 
Jike a meteor on the bosom of a summer’s Cloud, and even Met- 
aphysics spins her cobwebs, and catches some flies. The House 
of Commons not unfrequently exhibits explosions of eloquence, 
that rise superior to those of Greece and Rome, even in their 
proudest days. Yet, after all, a man will make more by the 
figures of arithmetic, than by the figures of rhetoric, unless he 
can get into the trade winds, and then he may sail secure over 
Pactolean sands. As to the stage, itis sunk, in my opinion, into 
the lowest degree ; I mean with regard to the trash that is ex- 
hibited on it; but I don’t attribute this to the taste of the audi-« 
ence, for when Shakspeare warbles his “ native wood-notes,” the 
boxes, pit, and gallery are crowded—and the gods* are true te 
every word, if properly winged to the heart. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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Literary GYntelliqence. 


SILI SLL 


The active and intelligent Editors of the Troy Gazette, have 
issued proposals for publishing the Letters of the Younger Lyt- 
tieton. A memoir concerning the author, including an account 
of some remarkable circumstances attending his death, will be 
added to the volume. From the celebrity of the writings, and 
from the character of the publishers, we expect a literary treat 
of no common quality. The title of the book is a passport to the 
libraries of men of taste and reading ; and the developement of 
mysteries which overcloud the history of its author, is an attrac- 
tion to the amateur, founded in something more than a vain, and 
idle curiosity. 

Respect to the friends of this “illustrious wanderer from the 
paths of propriety and virtue,” and pity to himself, has probably 
kept those acquainted with the circumstances of his life, from 
making them public, Never was a character more forcibly 


* A theatrical term given to the lower order of play going people, who 
frequent the galleries, which is elevated some hundred feet above the pit.. 
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drawn, than that in which the Port Folio pronounced the Younger 
Lyttleton, “ in genius and vice, a paragon.” We lament that 
such a man ever existed, but what could atone for the loss of 
such a writer? 

The absurd tenor of his life, and the remarkable manner of his 
death, convey a solemn lesson, anda forcible admonition. As an 
“epistolary portral<” of a mind astonishingly comprehensive, but 
more astonishingly “ depraved by dissipation, and spoiled by in- 
dulgence,” these letters should lic open before every indulgent 
parent, and every favourite son. ‘ But,” say the publishers, “ be- 
sides exhibiting traits of the writer’s character, as well as many 
distinguished literary and political personages, now on the stage, 
the Letters display much taste in the fine arts, much political 
learning, many brilliant flashes of wit and repartee, and great 
knowledge of manners and fashions in high life, in the first ranks 
of which his Lordship was conspicuous. Where the excursive 
and laconic nature of these epistles permit the use of sublime 
figures and gorgeous images, they are sure to be found; and the 
whole abounds with expanded and vigorous sentiments, and spar- 
kles in splendid and polished diction.” 
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Variety, 
SIS 


secsseseenee “© STEALING, AND GIVING SWEETS.” 


The great lawyer, Cujas, put upon his sun dial, 
Ut Cuspis, dum vita fluit, sic stare videtur. 


Dr. Young had this line, perhaps, in his head, when in his 
tragedy of the Brothers, he says, 

Faise is the dial’s tardy moving shade, 

The cunning fugitive is swift by stealth, 
_ Yet soon our hour is up, and we are gone. 


~ 


Grotius had inscribed upon his clock, “ Hora ruit.”” Dr. 
Johnson wrote upon the dial plate of his watch, in Greek, “ For 
the night is coming.” 

SLI LIS LS 


An English traveller thus describes a place of no little note in 
the history of France: “ At the centre of the grand square, call- 
ed Place de la Concorde, is the precise spot on which Louis XVI. 
expired. It seems to have been cruelly chosen, that the unfor- 
tunate monarch might, thro’ the opening avenues of trees, catch 
a last view of his earthly palace, before he yielded up his life. 
This place, which has witnessed such extraordinary events, is 
now marked cut by a few wretched pieces of wood, exactly re» 
sembling a feund for strayed cattle.” | 
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Bishop Burnett, speaking of Matt Prior, says, “ One Prior liv- 
ed about this time, who wrote several pieces,” &c.: but a brother 
Prelate, noticing the good man, does him this justice : 

«© One Prior ! and is this—this all the fame 
«The Poet from th’ Historian can claim ? 
‘‘ No! future ages Prior’s name shall quote, 
* When "tis forgot one Burnett ever wrote !” 


SLL LILI I ~ 


Cartwright has the following beautifully poetical idea, in his 
Armine & Elvira: 
If haply from his guarded breast 
Should steal an unsuspected sigh, 


And mem’ry, an unbidden guest, 
With former passions fill’d his eye : 


Still pious hope and duty prais’d 
The wisdom of th’ unerring sway— 
And as his eye to Heav’n he rais’d 
Its silent waters sunk away ! 
DLLILI- IL LIL 
Godwin conjectures that mrnp will one day become omnipo- 
tent. That the necessity of sleep in animal body may be 
superceded: and that men die merely by their fault and misman- 
agement. 
SLL LILI L LIL 


It may be made a question, Whether a period of pure simpli- 
city and innocence ever existed? Seneca expatiates in praise of 
those times, (epist. xc.) and the poets have been lavish in their 
description of the golden age: but the history of mankind has 
no proofs of the fact. Aningenious writer says, “ The first man 
who was born into the world killed the second——when did the 


times of simplicity begin ?”~-Murpihy’s Tacitus. 
DSI III SIL 
Coleridge thus concludes some lines on the christening of a 


friend’s child: 
So when her tale of days all flown 
_ Thy mother shall be miss’d here, 
When heav’n at length shall claim its own, 
And angels snatch their sister ; 


Some hoary headed friend perchance 
May gaze with stifled breath ; 

And oft, in momentary trance 
Forget the waste of death. 


E’en thus a lovely rose I view’d 
In summer’s swelling pride ; 

Nor mark’d the bud that green and rude, 
Peep’d at the rose’s side. 

It chanc’d I pass’d again that way 
In autumn’s latest hour, 

And wond’ring saw the self-same spray 
Rich with the self-same flowr— — 
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Ah! fond deceit! the rude green bud 
Alike in shape, place, name, 

Had bloom’d, where bloom’d its parent stud 
Another and the same! 


LIL LLL IL 


How many persons in the world may say with Bertand; 


Felicite passee. 
Qui ne peut revenir 
‘Tourment de ma pensee 
Que n’ai je en te perdant, perdu le souvenir, 


Ah! pleasure past, that can never return, 
Oh how thou tormentest my brain! 
To oblivion quickly—oh quickly return 
Nor let memory rack me again! 
PLLDLDILID LL 


Who would expect to find these lines in a tragedy by that lan- 
guid writer, Aaron Hill ? 
Hence let no one say, 
Thus far, no farther, shall my passions stray. 


One crime indulg’d, impells us into more, 
And that is fate, that was but choice before. 


PLL LILLE 


Madame Dacier, was desired by a German Prince, to write a 
sentence in his Album, as a memorial of the visit that he had 
paid to a woman of her great learning. She modestly wrote in 
it, from Euripides, 

‘* Silence is the greatest ornament of a woman.” 
DLL MSI I LDS 


The baim of sorrow, is not studied consolatory speeches, not 
precepts from the Cynic’s tub, not a volume of last century ser- 
mons, but EwPLormen?.—Let the victim of ingratitude, of grief, 
of love, plunge into the whirlpool of business, and he will feel, 
like the valetudinarian, invigorated from the bath.On this sub- 





ject, Armstrong prescribes like a physician, and exhorts like a 


philosopher :-~ 


“* Go, soft enthusiast, quit the cypress groves, 

Nor to the rivulet’s lonely moaning tune 

Your sad complaint. Go seek the cheerful haunts 
Of men, and mingle with the bustling croud ; 
Lay schemes for wealth, or power, or fame, the wish 
Of noble minds, and push them night and day, 

Or join the caravan in quest of scenes 

New to your eyes, and shifting every hour, 
Beyond the Alps, beyond the Appenines ; 

Or, more adventurous, rush into the field 

Where war grows hot, and raging thro’ the sky 
That lofty trumpet swells the mad’ning soul ; 

And in the hardy camp and toilsome march 
Forget all softer and iess manly cares.” 
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There is something singularly beautiful in the following. We 
agree with the poet, that domestic scenes borrow a lustre from — 
the charms of poctry, which trivial things are incapable of re 
ceiving. <A love sick swain may delight to weave sonnets to his 
“ mistress’ eye brow,” but to the man of sentiment, to the man 
of soul, what can be more interesting, or more engaging than 
such lines as these —£d. Pastime. 


In my poor mind it is most sweet to muse 
Upon the days gone by—to act, in thought, 
Past seasons o’er, and be again a child. 

To sit, in fancy, on the turf clad slope, 
Down which the child would roll ; 

cas eereescs se To pluck gay flowers, 

Make posies in the sun, which the childs hand 
(Childhood, offended soon, soon reconcil’d) 
Would throw away, and strait take up again, 
Then fling them to the winds ; and up the dawn 
Bound with so plavful, and so light a foot, 

That the press’d daisy scarce declin’d her head. 
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To READERS anv CORRESPONDENTS. 


We owe an apology to Mr. Samuel Nott, jun. Mr, T. T. De 
Witt, Mr. T. P. Baldwin, and Mr. Griffith, for not mentioning 
their names in noticing the performers at the Philomathean Ex- 
hibition. | 

Some original papers are under revision, and some intended 
for publication, have been mislaid. 

Writers will recollect that communications must be forward- 
ed by Tuesday morning, or their publication deferred. Letters 
will be received, post paid, thro’ the medium of the post-office. © 


T. is incorrect: but if properly revised, may have a place. 











Terms, One Dollar for three months, payable in advance. 
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Printed by R. Pacxarp, No. 41, State-Street, Anpany, for 
the Editors, and published at ScHENECTADY, where commu- 
nications, post paid, will be thankfully received, and duly 
noticed, 
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